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FROEBEL AS BUILDER. 


(Read by Miss B. J. WESTON, on occasion of her graduation from Miss Garland’s 
Ne ormal Class of 1872.) 


How wonderful are the tireless forces of nature! With- 
out haste, without rest, they work out their appointed tasks, 
and summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, shall not 
fail. Up and down, up and down, the seething waves are 
tossing throughout the ages, and not one among them all is 
faithless to his trust. Still, through all time the mighty 
power of attraction draws all things to the sun. With 
ceaseless persistency does each lesser orb send forth its fee- 
bler power, and thus, by nice adjustment, the solar system 
pursues its course, unfearing and unharmed. In and out, in 
and out, the restless wave of life keeps heaving to and fro, 
and the athlete, the delicate woman, and the eager, playful 
child are alike regardless of the still, small voice that bids 
him live because it is its will. Back and forth, back and 
forth, cloud-messengers convey the element without which 
life were impossible to any organism, be it man, or brute, or 
herb; and the same water fills the river-beds to-day that 
gleamed blue and serene upon the vision of Adam. Day 
and night, light and darkness succeed each other, and no 
man doubts for the morrow, “ For the Lord hath spoken it,” 
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—the Word that rules the whole—taw! Ocean thunders 
it in tempest, and moans it in hours of calm. The softest 
zephyr breathes it, and brook and lonely pine take up the re- 
frain. Birds build it into their nests, and flowers paint it in 
exquisite color. In rugged lines, or soft, it is written all 
over earth and heaven; and from the morning stars that 
sang it together, to the dumb rock that bears eloquent wit- 
ness, all things attest the universal sway of law. In material 
things we all acknowledge this to be true, but it is not so 
generally conceded — at least, practically, —in mental and 
spiritual affairs. Nevertheless, it is a growing conviction 
among the thinkers of the age, that mental and soul science 
will be demonstrated as truly as any physical science; and 
that those who have to deal with the minds and souls of 
men are successful or otherwise, in their attempts to bless 
mankind, in proportion to the amount of knowledge gained 
concerning the mode of mental or physical manifestations. 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” and in all ages there 
have arisen philosophers who speculated with more or less 
accuracy upon human life and experience. 

But, within the present century, a man has lived who de- 
voted the whole energies of his being to the solution of the 
problem of education ; and his discoveries seem destined to 
become of rare service to the race. 

Motherless at the age of six years, Friedrich Froebel was 
left much to the care of servants, and early learned tixe truth 
so well stated, at a later day, by Mrs. Browning: 


‘“* Women know 
The way to rear up children (to be just). 
They know a simple, merry, tender knack 
Of tying sashes, fitting baby shoes, 
And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing full sense into empty words; 
Which things are coral to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles; children learn by such 
Love’s holy earnest in a pretty play, 
And get not over-early solemnized, — 
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But seeing, as in a rose-bush, Love’s Divine, 
(Which burns and hurts not — not.a single bloom) — 

Become aware and unafraid of Love. 

Such good do mothers. Fathers love as well, 

* * * but still with heavier brains, 

And wills more consciously responsible, 

And not as wisely, since less foolishly ! 

So mothers have God’s license to be missed.” 

Perhaps had he not missed this tender mother-love, he 
would have been somewhat less to little children than he be- 
came, and thus the law of compensation was justified. 

Froebel, in his early manhood, was at one time a student 
in an architect’s office. It was at the time of the great re- 
form in education which took place in Prussia, after the 
French were driven out; and at the place where he boarded 
there was a great deal of conversation in connection with 
this movement. Froebel was much interested, and what he 
said so much pleased one of the great educators, that he said 
to him, “Education is your genius! Why not give up the 
architecture and join us, and help to build men?” The 
idea delighted him, for he felt that he had a vocation for the 
work. This train of thought brought to mind an incident 
in his childhood: He became much interested in watching 
some workmen repairing a Gothic church, and immediately 
collected a quantity of sticks and stones together, and tried, 
in child fashion, to build one. But he had little success, and 
finally abandoned the attempt in disgust. The impression 
made upon his mind, however, was powerful, and often re- 
curred to him in later years, accompanied by the feeling that 
children needed prepared materials, and some one to tell 
them how to work, in order to carry out their own ideas. 
So his own childish attempts at play in his father’s garden 
became the starting point from which he proceeded to find 
suitable materials, and a method of using them; hence the 
occupations and plays of the Kindergarten. 

He saw the analogy between the natural manifestations ot 
a child and the development of the race from barbarism, and 
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thought it reasonable that children should, on a small scale, 
pass through the same stages of development that have cha- 
racterized the development of humanity. Studying the his- 
tory of mankind with reference to individual needs, he 
sought-earnestly for the clue that should lead out from the 
labyrinth of promiscuous instruction to the open daylight of 
education — development of the three-fold nature, mental, 
moral, and spiritual. He was a devoted lover of the natural 
sciences, and in their pursuit he obtained wonderful glimpses 
of the unity of all created things. 

Nearer and nearer he drew to the mother-heart of nature, 
and to him, at last, she revealed her mighty secret — that 
one law rules the vast domain of created life, upon whatever 
plane, physical, moral, or mental —the law that under dif- 
ferent names had been long recognized. This law, then, 
which he called the law of contrasts and their connections, 
he applied to education. But how? 

In the word of prophecy we read that in that millenial 
day, of which all men dream, “the lion and the lamb shall 
lie down together, and a little child shall lead them.” Per- 
haps this may come to have a new and diviner meaning than 
it has hitherto had to men of hardened heart and blind un- 
derstanding ; for education will never be what it ought till 
the germ of the future man is seen in the infant in arms, and 
the fact is recognized that “all men are possible heroes.” 
No man laughs with iricredulity when green fields of waving 
corn are anticipated from the seed planted in spring-time ; 
but the wonderful organism of mind, soul, and body included 
in the babe, are but little considered. Any care that pre- 
serves the child from physical harm is often considered suf- 
ficient. Not so thought Friedrich Froebel. Remembering 
the injunction of the Divine teacher to “become as little 
children,” he went about from place to place, spending hours 
in peasants’ huts, that he might study the ways of simple, 
unsophisticated mothers with their little ones. 

He heard their tender, loving songs, and marked how the 
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child responded to rhythmical sounds. He saw the mother’s 
yearning for recognition by her child, and noted the smile 
that, after a time, beamed like heaven upon her eager gaze. 
He watched the infant grasping at the sunbeam on the floor, 
its eager stretching out for the bright flower, and, as it grew 
older, its sympathy with all natural objects. He marked the 
child’s unceasing motion, its never-tiring play, its supple hand 
that can be trained to such wonderful feats; and from these 
three facts — the universal love of play in children, the love 
that all children have for nature, and the plastic nature of 
the little hand (that wonderful member whose skill makes all 
art and industry possible) — he conceived the scheme which 
he afterwards carried out, for the education of the youngest 
children. Had he lived longer, he would have developed 
the idea still farther. 

Froebel was at one time a pupil of Pestalozzi; and though 
in many things he agreed with his great teacher, he also 
found some things from which he dissented; for Pestalozzi 
begins with the observation of objects, while he saw that 
doing goes before thinking. It forms the understanding 
that is to be informed afterward by objects examined and 
classified. Froebel has object-teaching in the Kindergarten, 
but it is secondary to the direction of the activities of the 
senses and limbs, especially of the hand. Not absolute 
knowledge, but correct sensuous impression comes first; then 
making things leads to examination of qualities and know- 
ledge of processes. 

Beginning, then, with the child’s instinctive love of play 
—seen in all ages and climes —he made self-activity the 
corner-stone of his system, and he found a sure way to chain 
the child’s attention by associating all instruction with the 
use of the hands. But with what materials shall the child 
employ its activities? I quote from Mme. Kriege’s book, 
“The Child:”—“No subject of knowledge is so near, so 
essential to men as a knowledge of nature and her laws. 
But geometry, the basis of all natural science, should not be 
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taught at the outset as an abstract science ; it is not likely 
thus to awaken interest in many youthful minds. But if it 
starts from the original fundamental forms of nature, and 
never loses its connection with them ; if its single tenets and 
laws are deduced in organic connection clearly to the pupil’s 
consciousness, then no thoughtful person — no one who isin- 
terested in the contemplation of nature, will pass this funda- 
mental science by with indifference. 

“How great would be the benefit to industry and the life 
of the nation, from such a popular and universal knowledge 
of geometry, and the natural sciences resting upon it, if we 
could succeed in teaching the coming generation, from earli- 
est childhood, to think over again the grand creation of the 
universe, to reproduce it, as it were, in their thoughts. 
Froebel conceived the importance of such an effort, and, 
therefore, he made the eternal archetypes of nature the play- 
things of childhood, and the laws, mutual relations, and 
combinations which nature employs in her secret workshop, 
the child’s laws and rules of play.” 

Looking abroad over nature, he saw that the elements of 
all created forms are few and simple. A point, a line, three 
angles, three triangles, a few four-cornered forms, the poly- 
gons, the circle, comprising within itself all corners; the 
oval, the ellipse — and the story is told. From the farthest 
star that the telescope has discovered to the tiniest organism 
that the microscope reveals, there is no new elenent of 
form ; only a wonderful combination of these few. 

Let us examine now some of the materials used in the 
Kindergarten, and the manner in which the law of contrasts 
and their connections is applied. There are eight qualities 
which all things have in common, viz.: matter, form, size, 
weight, sound (as produced by contact with other things), 
color, number (for all things consist of parts, which are esti- 
mated by counting), and position, or direction. Contrasts 
are made by the highest and lowest degrees of a quality ex- 
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isting in an object. Connections are made by the interme- 
diate grades. 

Education is the conscious development of all the facul- 
ties, and the means should be adapted to the desired end. 
Development proceeds from the simple to the complex, and 
Froebel has made the ball the first gift to the child, because 
it is the simplest of all the forms by which the infant is sur- 
rounded. It is the type of all organic things in their begin- 
ning, and of the earth on which the little one lives. This 
gift consists of six worsted balls, of a size suited to little 
hands; three of primary and three of secondary colors. 
There are four reasons for using the ball first of all play- 
things. It is attractive, and, being soft, can injure neither 
the child nor its surroundings. Its shape is favorable to the 
development of the muscles of the hand. Its simple form 
is easily comprehended. It is movable, and can be used in 
various ways. If properly used, it assists in developing the 
child, both physically and mentally. 

Things that resemble each other in one point are to the 
child alike, hence similarities are first seen, and it is only by 
comparison that it learns to recognize differences, 

After a time, decided preferences are manifested, a ball of 
one particular color being invariably selected from the rest, 
even if great effort is required to reach it. Here, also, the 
will-power asserts itself. While the mother plays with her 
child, she accompanies the tossing, rolling, or bounding by 
songs adapted to the purpose, in which certain words are 
used describing the motion, as forward, backward, up, 
down, &c. 

By and by, the child receives a second gift, consisting of 
a sphere, a cube, and a cylinder. This gift is connected with 
the preceding by the shape of the sphere, but differs from it 
in the shape of the cube and the cylinder, and the material 
of which all are made, viz.: wood. 

Again the child compares. He sees the ball; it is desti- 
tute of the beautiful colors hitherto associated with the 
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shape. He grasps it; it resists the pressure of his hand. 
He looks at the cube, and becomes cognizant of corners and 
edges; at the cylinder, and gradually learns to see a con- 
nection between the two — the sharp edges of the cube, the 
round surface of the ball. By this gift the child sees also 
that the appearance of things often differs from the reality. 
This is shown by suspending the cube in various ways on a 
string, and causing it to revolve. If the string is attached 
to one corner when it is revolved, a double cone is seen; if 
from the centre of one surface, a cylinder. Thus the child 
has his first lesson in the necessity of personal investigation, 
and begins to become self-reliant, while, at the same time, 
he learns to found his judgment upon reason. 

But the child is not satisfied with the whole of a thing. 
Witness the mutilated toys of the nursery. He wants to 
pull a thing apart, to learn the nature of its substance, and 
the manner in which the article is made, so that the divided 
object is called for after the undivided, not only by principle, 
but by the child himself. Destructiveness is only perverted 
constructiveness. In these two impulses, the desire to know 
and the creative ability, we see the nature of man. The in- 
stinctive desire to know reveals a nature higher than that of 
the mere animal, and leads to a knowledge of nature; but 
the creative ability raises him to the likeness of God himself, 
and he becomes — finitely — what God is infinitely, a cre- 
ator. It is the duty of the educator to direct these impulses 
aright. The child wants material, solid objects, easiiy di- 
vided, and as easily re-united. Hence Froebel’s third gift is 
a cube divided once in each dimension, making, in all, eight 
little cubes. : 

In using this gift, the box should be carefully removed in 
such a way that the unity of the cube shall not be disturbed. 
The child at once recognizes an old friend, though of some- 
what increased size. In this, as in every gift, the first thing 
is examination of material, and comparison with gifts previ- 
ously received, in order to ascertain the points of similarity 
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and difference. After looking at it as a whole, he should di-’ 
vide it into halves, quarters, and eighths, always restoring it 
to its original oneness after each process, that the impression 
of its unity may not be lost. In this way its divisibility is 
rendered more striking. After the gift has been considered 
as a unit, the child may begin to build with it. As the indi- 
vidual child represents the race, and as, in a primitive state 
of things, the untutored savage first begins to invent articles 
of use to him, and conducive to physical comfort, as, for in- 
stance, arude hut to shelter him from the heat or the in- 
clemency of the weather, so the child first builds articles 
that he sees in daily use, that minister to his physical wel- 
fare. These things Froebel calls forms of life or use. 

In the second stage of development, imperfectly civilized 
men begin to apply their skill to the adornment of person or 
home —from the paint and feathers of the Indian to the 
profuse ornamentation of the nineteenth century belle. 
With a corresponding feeling, the child builds whatever 
seems beautiful to him; and here his imagination has full 
play, and from the flower of the field to the star glittering 
in the sky, everything is his to enjoy, and to re-produce, ac- 
cording to the measure of his skill. Such figures as these 
are, in the Kindergarten, called forms of beauty. After the 
manufacture of articles of utility and beauty, come the in- 
ventions of science, the practical out-growth of the inherent 
longing to search out the mysteries of the universe ; to trace 
back the mighty river of Providence, bearing on its bosom 
its freight of human life and destiny, to its source among the 
hills of omnipotent love. And answering to this all-con- 


. quering impulse of heaven-seeking humanity, are the forms 


of knowledge, as Froebel calls them. These develop the 
ideas of number, size, geometrical form, &c. 

By dividing and sub-dividing the cube, and placing the 
little cubes in various relations to each other, the child comes 
at last to know that, whatever the arrangement may be, the 
unit consists of the same proportion of parts, and that the 
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solid contents of different figures may be the same, though 
those figures may vary widely in form. 

The fourth gift is a two-inch cube like the third, but di- 
vided into oblongs instead of cubes. The fifth gift is a pro- 
gression of the third; a three-inch cube divided ¢wice in 
each dimension, making, in all, twenty-seven small cubes, 
three of which are sub-divided diagonally into halves, and 
three into quarters. 

The sixth gift is a progression of the fourth. It is a three- 
inch cube, containing twenty-seven oblongs of the same size 
as those in the fourth, eighteen of which are whole; six di- 
vided in the width, each into two cubes; and three by a 
lengthwise cut, each into two columns; altogether making 
thirty-six pieces. 

The principle of using all these is the same as that em- 
ployed in the third gift, though the forms of knowledge in 
the fifth and sixth extend into the region of higher mathe- 
matics, many years beyond the Kindergarten age. 

The child at first builds from direction, always applying 
the law of opposites, and it is very interesting to watch the 
little faces as some familiar form develops before their eyes. 
It may be, perhaps, a flower-stand, and every eager little one 
is ready to tell of his mother’s plants at home, and to exam- 
ine with renewed attention the plants in the room, and the 
stand upon which they are placed. 

The children are encouraged to talk freely — always, of 
course, at the right time — and are trained to express them- 
selves correctly and elegantly. 

After building from direction, they have, with every les- 
son, opportunity for free invention, and very marvellous 
similitudes the little creatures sometimes find. 

Yet every attempt should be accepted, and if the teacher 
is patient in her search, when there seems to be no likeness 
to anything, she will generally find the child’s idea based 
upon a truth that has escaped the blunted sensibilities of 
mature age. 
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The expression, “ Forms of Beauty,” of course suggests 
symmetry or harmony of proportion, and in building these 
forms the application of the term is justified by the frequency 
with which the children exclaim, “ How pretty that is!” or, 
“Isn't that pretty?” &c. 

That they are beautiful to the little ones was proved to 
Froebel by noticing the spontaneous plays of children. 

The chief rule to be enforced is not to destroy the forms, 
but to change them into others. This is done by slight but 
orderly changes — always in accordance with the law of op- 
posites — in the position of the blocks. 

For instance, the fundamental figure may be a square, a 
triangle, a hexagon, or any other symmetrical figure, and on 
this centre the nature of the figure will, of course, depend. 
Each fundamental figure may be modified, but whatever 
mode of moving the blocks is adopted should be continued. 
As thus, if the change begins from the outside, it should be 
continued till the figure is completed. If from the inside, 
the same order should be repeated till a certain result is ob- 
tained. 

The main objects in conducting a series are the promotion 
of orderly activity, and the preservation of symmetry. And 
this idea of symmetry soon becomes prominent in the child’s 
mind, and he will not be satisfied with an irregular, disor- 
derly arrangement. 

Little children at first have a desire, after a form is built, 
to throw it down, but here applies the truth already stated, 
that destructiveness is only perverted constructiveness. 
After they once see that one form may be developed from 
another, they become so interested in what is coming next, 
that the impulse to throw down and destroy is lost in the 
stronger impulse of curiosity. Whatever form the child 
may build, whether from direction or by his own inventive 
faculties, is always made the subject of conversation, and 
the teacher should always endeavor to preserve, as far ag 
possible, the child’s individuality ; only curbing, restraining, 
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or divesting when necessary, as the careful gardener seeks 
to develop his plant according to its particular nature, 
never thwarting, but pruning or guiding, if needful. 

Geometry has a prominent place in Froebel’s system, but 
it is to be remembered that it is aloays in the concrete— 
never in the abstract—and no one more than its great 
founder would have deplored an unequal development of 
the child’s faculties. In the forms of use, constant oppor- 
tunities occur for talk upon subjects that shall tend to deepen 
the child’s religious impressions, and cultivate pure and 
sweet home affections. ‘The instructor who should merely 
teach geometry by these gifts, though in ever so delightful 
a manner, would indeed feed the child upon chaff while his 
soul went hungering for the wasted wheat. 

In building mother’s chair; the sofa where father rests 
after his day of weariness; the school-house to which the big 
brother carries his huge pile of books; the church where the 
revered pastor makes Sunday seem more sacred, and the 
Divine Father nearer than the earthly one; the garden, 
where heavenly gifts take loveliest form and color, and tell 
the story so tenderly of blended power and love to the 
little ones (whose angels do always behold the face of their 
Father); what countless opportunities for cultivating “ what- 
soever things are pure and honest, and of good report.” 

After becoming familiar with a series of forms, the chil- 
dren are trained to direct the others in building; and this 
power of directing requires exact knowledge, based upon 
careful observation. It is impossible to direct well (and I 
think all teachers have learned this from experience) with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the subject in hand, and a care- 
ful consideration of clear, exact expressions. Yet little 
children, five years old, in the Kindergarten often give di- 
rections that, for clearness, directnéss, and propriety of 
terms, put older people to the blush. 

In all the occupations of the Kindergarten, after the chil- 
dren have learned to do things from direction, they are en- 
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couraged to invent for themselves, and whatever lesson is 
conducted, it is never to be forgotten that the child’s three- 
fold relation is to be always kept in mind —to nature, to 
man, and to God. 
‘¢Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God: 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 

The rest sit round and pluck blackberries, 

And daub their natural faces, unaware, 

More and more from the first similitude.” 

If one could see as the Master saw, who spake to man, in 
parables alone, the connection between the things that are 
made, and the spirit that informs the whole, what divine 
service were possible to mankind! 

“ Natural things, 
And spiritual — who separates these two 
In art, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings death; 
Paints futile pictures ; writes unreal verse ; 
Leads vulgar days; deals ignorantly with men; 
Is wrong, in short, at all points.” 

In buildirg, it is to be impressed upon the child that he is 
in every case to use all his material — that each piece is an 
essential part of the whole. 

Perhaps, following out this hint, one might conclude that 
in the realm of life every part of a whole is essential to that 
integer. One longs to know what was in Froebe!’s thought 
in connection with this. How he must have desired to im- 
part a portion of his insight to his fellows, that they might 
see and know! 

For us who are here to-day, to represent the system of 
Froebel, while we acknowledge, with deep appreciation and 
gratitude, the quality of the instruction we have received, 
we can but lament the shortness of the course, and hope 
that, though it is ended, it will prove to have been a seed 
planted in good ground, that has even now, perchance, a 
little root, from which some development may be expected. 
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‘“‘ Flower from root, 
And spiritual from natural, grade by grade, 
In all our life.” 

We believe in Froebel’s system, thoroughly, because we 
think it is in accordance with nature, that can do no wrong; 
and if we prove but poor exponents, 

6“ I, 
Who love my art, would never wish it lower, 
To suit my stature,” 


but would continually cry, “What I know not, teach Thou 
me!” 

One said, a few days ago, that if this system were adopted 
in our city, it would in many cases be merely a nursery for 
the neglected children of the poor. Is that anything 
against it? That the rich and cultivated need it and appre- 
ciate it in many instances, is proved in Boston to-day. But 
how much more the poor who must work for their daily 
bread ! 

Who need skill of hand, quickness of perception, holy and 
happy thoughts, if not the sons and daughters of toil? Is 
skilled labor so common, and are our prisons so few and un- 
occupied, that we can afford to let the children between the 
ages of three and five years, swarm our streets as they do, 
unwashed, unkempt, cared for by no man; learning, before 
their school-life begins even, the vilest corruption? There 
is nothing fanciful about this. I see it every day of my 
life, alas! with acute pain! “Take heed that ye despise not 
one of these little ones!” Let those who direct the build- 
ing of State look to it that its foundations are secure. 


‘“‘ With noiseless sliding of stone to stone, 
The mystic church of God has grown.” 


And let us remember that this temple of Solomon, built 
with such wonderful skill that it has ever since been the 
symbol of the spiritual church, is still more truly the type of 
the “temple of God in man,” of which the Master spake, 
and that 
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‘‘ All are architects of fate, 
Working in these walls of time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


y Nothing useless is, or low; 

| Each thing in its place is best: 

And what seems but idle show, 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; { 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not because no man sees 

Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of art, 

j Builders wrought with great care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the place where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean; 


Else our lives are incomplete; i 





, Working in these walls of time ; | 
, Broken stair-ways, where the feet j 
; Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base, 

And ascending, and secure, 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 


— =—_— 
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Boston, May 20, 1873. 
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PLAY OF CHILDREN. 
BY HENRIETTA NOA, OF THE MARY INSTITUTE, ST. LOUIS. 
‘¢ Von Unbedeutenden bedeutet 
Bedeutendes nicht viel ; 
Viel von Bedeutenden bedeutet 
Ein unbedeutend Spiel.” 


Fr. Ruckert. 

Is the play of children not too important to be left unused, 
unnoticed, and unguided? If it is true that play, or the 
employment of his leisure, characterizes the grown-up and 
fully developed man, so that in the words of Schiller, “We 
shall never be mistaken if we look for his ideal of beauty in 
the same direction in which he satisfies his play-impulse,” 
why shall we not teach our children,—and do it in their ten- 
derest age, when they are most unconscious of our designs, 
—to play, as the ripe artist does, with beauty; and, to use 
the same noble thinker’s formula, teach them “to play 
only with beauty,” as well as “to play with beauty alone”? 

It is not merely our children, but all men, who must desist 
from perpetual work and learn to play; it is the stepping in 
of grown-up people to the circle of children at their play, 
which completes our natures, mutually. Age takes youth’s 
and childhood’s sweet blossoms to refresh that pining lan- 
guor which work and suffering have brought on; and the 
child learns, unawares, the more elevated and earnest tone 
which the nobler forms of cultivated and experienced minds, 
chastened through suffering, press into their service and 
upon their imitative sympathy. 

By all means, “let children play,” and play with them! 

If, on finding and recognizing the laws which underlie 
play, the directing mind of the elder person wisely so dis- 
poses all as to strengthen the mind and health of the chil- 
dren, to render their disposition peaceful and harmonious, 
their character truthful, upright, frank, and strict in morals, 
yet loving and indulgent to others, whilst exacting towards 


' themselves, what harm is thereby done? Nay, have we not 


rather reached an exceedingly welcome advance towards our 
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future aim, if elements are united for excellence, to be con- 
solidated afterwards? It is not profitable to separate or 
even to distinguish true play from real, all-absorbing work, 
for each is the other, if each is really what it is called. The 
child, when hard at play, must exert all powers, mental and 
physical, to their full measure; the display of all our facul- 
ties at work is their play. Play is the free, unconstrained 
expression of our faculties, is an occupation of our choice, of 
which the success pleases us, and the failure does not dis- 
courage us. True play is recreation, joy, oblivion of our- 
selves, of all but the dreamy contentment of breathing and 
feeling. What is art, but the same thing? What is the art 
of life, but the same thing? What is Nature doing, in her 
influence on us, but the same thing? What is the work of 
leisure, of genius, but the same thing? Were not all dis- 
coveries and inventions made at a moment of play? Was 
not every sublime conception a dream, a play, a flash of the 
free, creative mind? Such play we mean when we join our 
children, and would rather gather them around usas Friedrich 
Froebel did, than leave them to their chance-play. Of such 
importance as we see, is play, that we wish to husband it, 
through as wise a system as any study given at our schools. 
Why at all separate and distinguish work and play? We 
wish to train the morals and keep and render more beautiful 
the body, whilst we train the intellect; and enlightenment 
does train the morals, and brighten the expression of the 
countenance, and improve the movement and carriage of the 
body, provided we do not forget to give some care and at- 
tention to the position and outward appearance of our pupils. 
Bodily exertion, which merely cultivates the muscles, is 
valueless; all the powers of soul and body, and above all, 
the vigorous play of the moral faculties, must at the same 
time be awakened. Nothing ought to be taught otherwise, 
than so as to engage the whole man, so that “the whole soul 
learns at once.” * But “pushing” is wrong, and is the vice 





* “So lernt mit Eins die ganze seele.”—Lessing. 
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of modern teaching. We are to finish a given course of 
study at a given time; we get anxious to achieve this, and 
we press work forward which ought to go on as leisurely as 
time and tide go on. We should accomplish as much in 
kind and quality, were we less anxious as to the positive 
quantity. This free growth of the child is meant by Fried- 
rich Froebel’s system of gardening. He wanted to avoid 
the term “school,” because he meant the children to be left 
free in their individuality and development, and would not 
tie and trim too much, as many of his unthinking followers 
have done. 

A too vigorous system equally frightens from play and 
from work, and where we wish to gain so much, we surely 
should not frighten and fetter the free child. Therefore we 
play —that is all. His will is left free; but help is freely ten- 
dered, because enjoyment is the result of such tender. Of 
course, wisdom and genius, not merely the methods and sys- 
tem of a pedagogue, are required of a playing teacher, and 
he who has no calling for it should not undertake it. We 
have too often left in unskilful hands, and with uneducated 
persons, the child at his most plastic age. How absurd, to 
leave thus the most vigorous mental and physical impulse to 
chance! If there is anything bright and cheering to our 
life, it is the play with our children; if anything can give 
delight to a child, it is the interest his parent or friendly 
guide takes in his play and amusement. Let us work in 
Froebel’s spirit, who wrote upon the entrance of his Garden: 
“ Come, let us live for our children ! ” 

We admit that there has been made of this well-inspired 
treatment of children, now and then, the most mechanical, 
mind-and-life-killing routine; this was done by uninspired 
pedants. To such, Froebel might say what J. J. Rousseau 
said to the father, who, presenting his son to him, told him: 
“My son has been brought up strictly in accordance with 
your methods as explained in ‘ Emile.’” “So much the worse 
for you and your son!” said Rousseau. 
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But is a thing not good because it may be abused? On 
the contrary, I hold with Niebuhr that “What cannot be 
abused is of no use.” 

An additional charm, nay, an essential need, is the amal- 
gamation of play and work. If joy and pleasure result 
from it, recreation dwells in them. If they are absent, 
neither play nor work can prosper. Joy in work and play, 
the sensation of doing something with and for others, and 
of feeling one’s growth (sich werden fuhlen), trains morally 
and normally, and can never overstrain the power of will or 
attention. If we dispose the child to love what is right and 
good, the effort required for its performance becomes easy. 
But to do lovingly and easily a required task becomes a tal- 
ent for it; and thus we form talent in early childhood by ju- 
dicious play. The pleasure inherent in the normal exercise 
of our faculties, especially of those we possess in a high de- 
gree, will be seen to be paramount to the delight caused by 
the satisfaction of a longing desire, to the fulfilment of a 
fervent wish. The practical application of phrenology must 
aid to bring the time near, when each of us does (teaches 
and learns) what he would like best to do, and what— 
which is the same thing—he can do best. We want no 
urging to accomplish the bidding of an inward desire, and 
all direction which makes this desire clear to us, is a wel- 
come, friendly power over us. Restraint and constraint are 
at an end. The efforts children make in the heat of play 
equal those so readily made by the rider on his hobby, who 
does not spare the spur. 

Is it true that to live for others and to give them pleasure 
is no element in the play of a child? Is it not rather a great 
joy to the child to do something for those he loves? Does 
he not often ask: “Can you give me something to do?” 
and does he not draw into play such doing? In the Kinder- 
garten the youngest child is able to prepare a handiwork of 
his own as a present to a parent or sister, such as a mat, a 
beaker, a picture-frame, &c.; and his joyous excitement while 
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at work, must be witnessed to be acknowledged, so constant 
and so inspiring to do his best it is. And play here calls in 
earnest meditation, which true play ought to promote. All 
original thoughts and conceptions, all flights of fancy, were 
born in play; both man and child must play, in order to cre- 
ate. In play, perfection and usefulness are sought with 
more constancy and yearning than in labor. In labor we 
try to satisfy others; in play our own ideality, a purifier and 
refiner of the utmost severity, presides; then nothing short 
of our own contentment and approval, nothing short of truth, 
and beauty, and perfection, can quiet and soothe the 
attentive soul. But the law and necessity of use and work 
must never hover as the aim before the mind. It is a disin- 


, terested devotion, everywhere, at all times, that must be the 


impulse. For its own sake an action should be achieved. 
Blessed is the child who is under such a wise direction and 
guidance that it does, joyfully and as in play, all that it has 
to do. A task imposed without consent from within is a 
gloomy raindrop without shine and cheering; but the sun 
upon it, and the right manner of looking at it, will change 
it into a brilliant diamond, or a many-colored prism, delight- 
ing the eye. It is possible to make, as the proverb says, a 
toil of pleasure; it is possible to turn even play into drudg- 
ery as easily as we may make work and duty the joyous 
goal towards which we dance and leap. Attraction is the 
law which brings affinity; the young are easily attracted, 
and most surely through play. 

With regard to “ destruction,” as a necessary part of play, 
we must not forget that in modern times wiser, clearer 
views have taught us that construction is relative to de- 
struction ; that the latter is constantly and necessarily going 
on with the former, and furnishes aid and materials for it. 
If I want to build, I must kill the tree, and perhaps destroy 
a great deal of life and natural beauty; I must cut, and 
shape, and alter, and ruin a great deal, in order to get my 
object accomplished (a house and its surroundings, such as I 
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require). Every material of which I wish to make use, will 
have first to be tortured and cut into such form and shape 
as I want it. It was with philosophic sagacity that the great 
German phrenologist called the organ of “destructiveness ” 
“activeness” (der Thatigkeitssinn). And the Americans 
have proved this problem, for they received into their free 
territories the most destructive elements of Europe, men of 
fierce passions, of murderous inclinations and deeds, and 
have earned blessings and progress from this; for these same 
men, when hewing down the wild forest, and constructing 
the first huts and houses of an inhabited place, found their 
fiendish energies directed into safe channels, and their labori- 
ous employment was a tribute of gratitude to this hospitable 
land; it also blended into pride and independence charac- 
ters and lives which their native home and country had cast 
out as hurtful and thrown away as evil. Right direction and 
employment changes destructive energy into constructive | 
power. Thus Goethe, who had a masterly mind for all 
principles and laws, whether of poetry, education, or univer- 
sal nature, advises, with true artistic feeling and wisdom, the 
anatomist and student of medicine not to cut so much or 
merely the limbs of the human body to pieces, but to com- 
plete his study by forming arms and every part of the human 
frame, and also its interior, in faithful imitation of nature; a 
| manikin, such as we now construct. if 
But forming and destroying, building and tearing down, 
are, as well as in nature, one and the same thing in the work 
of the man and the play of the child; we have no power to 
exclude either part. Asin nature, life and death are blended 
with no change or rest, movement is play or is labor 
and, as in nature, we wish in education to prevent absolute 
stagnation. We wish to help our children to live and to 
forget themselves in existence ; such oblivion is true life, is 
idleness, the dolce far niente, and yet is the heartiest 
work and play. If method has to be employed in order to 
bring about this great result, it has to be hidden and central 
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like the laws of the universe, never on the surface. This 
makes the difference of pedantry and education. The two 
are far removed from one another. When pedantry breathes 
on the young blossoms their fair bloom withers; it would be 
better to leave all to chance; but when, with creative touch, 
genius approaches, all the flowers in the garden of youth ex- 
pand. A wise, inspired, loving flower-friend is what they 
need, with enough experience to lead and not impede them. 

Him they welcome who spreads joy and activity abroad, 
and gives them their spring of strength and freshness. He 
elevates them, though he plays with them, to a noble height, 
and this is education. For nothing are living beings so 
grateful as for elevation. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


J. L. Peters, 599 Broadway, New York, has just pub- 
lished, in a very small quarto of forty pages, Plays for the 
Kindergarten, as introduced in the gymnastic exercises of 
Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo., by Miss Henrietta Noa; the 
music by Charles John Richter, and the directing words in 
both English and German. The price is 25 cents. 

In Miss Peabody’s and Mrs. Horace Mann’s Kindergarten 
Guide, published by J. W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond Street, 
New York, are twelve plays set to Froebel’s own music, to- 
gether with two hymns; one being a metrical paraphrase of 
the Lord’s prayer. The price is $1.25. 

These books can also be found in Boston, at Nathaniel C. 
Peabody’s Homeopathic Pharmacy, 56 Beach Street. 


The Hursery Department. 


“ My kind mother did me an altogether invaluable service. 
She taught me less indeed by word than act, and by daily 
reverent look and habitude, her own simple version of the 
Christian faith. My mother, with a true woman’s heart, and 
fine, though uncultivated, sense, was — with strictest. sense of 
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the word —religious! How instinctively the good grows 
and propagates itself, even among the weedy entanglements 
of evil! The highest whom I knew on earth, I have said, 
bowed down with awe unspeakable before a Higher in 
heaven. Such things, especially in infancy, reach inwards 
to the very core of our being; mysteriously does a Holy 
of Holies build itself into visibility in the mysterious depths ; 
and Reverence, the divinest in man, springs forth undying 
from its mean envelopment of fear. ould’st thou rather 
be a peasant’s son that knew, were it never so rudely, there 
was a God in heaven and in man, or a duke’s son that only 
knew there were two and thirty quarters on the family 
coach ?”— Carlyle. 


[From Froebel’s “ Mutter-und-Kose Lieder.”’} 


How blest the mother! striving, day by day, 
To train her child by healthful, loving play; 
Her happy face pours forth creative light, 
Warming to life the human blossom bright; 
Where’er the sun doth in full glory blaze, 
There turns the flower to catch the living rays. 


My baby! ope’ thine eyes of azure deep, 

That mother, through them, to thy heart may creep; 
Thou quickenest all my joys with thy sweet smile, 
Thy shocks of laughter weary thoughts beguile; 
Give me thy rosy mouth, that mutual kiss 
May seal thy mother’s ever fresh’ning bliss; 
Reach me thy hands, so fair, so soft, so round, 
They clasp a chain with which my heart is bound; 
Throw round my neck thy plump, caressing arms, 
And mine shall fold my darling free from harms; 
Plant firm thy feet upon thy mother’s lap, 
It shall support thee, save thee from mishap; 
Repose in sleep upon thy mother’s breast, 
When tired of playfulness thou sink ’st to rest; 
Not food alone my darling seeks from me, 

But, to his natural instincts true, 

He seeks, if blindly, for soul-nurture too, 
And feeds his heart upon my sympathy. 
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THE NEw EDUCATION, a8 FROEBEL’S SYSTEM is properly called, is here rep- 
resented in all that is requisite to its integrity and full development, by every 
publication of note on the subject issued in 


AMERICA, GERMANY, ENGLAND, FRANCE, anp BELGIUM. 
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The following American Publications on the Kindergarten System will be for- 
warded, post-paid, upon receipt of price: 
A. es The Kindergarten. A Manual for the introduction of Froebel’s 
stem of Primary Education into Public Schools, and for the use of 
th thers and Private Teachers. With 16 plates. Cloth . + $1.00 
(The text of the songs and poetry is mostly in English and German. a 


Mrs. Matilda H. Kriege. The Child; its Nature and Relations. An 
elucidation of Froebel’s Principles of Education. A free rendering of 
the German of the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow. Second edition, pp. 148, 
printed on heavy tinted paper, tastefully bound in bevelled cloth, gi t top, $1.00 


Mrs. H. Mann and Elizabeth P. Peabody. Moral Culture of Infancy, 
and Kindergarten Guide. With Music for the Plays. Cloth... 


Edw. Wiebe. The Paradise of Childhood. A Manual for instruction in 
Friedrich Froebel’s Educational Principles, and a Practical Guide to 
Kindergartners. With 74 Plates. 4to . . 2... 2 6 © e «6 « + $3.00 
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